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charged on the Philippines which the United States refused to recognize. 
On page 229 our author makes the Isthmian canal zone extend ten 
miles on each side of the canal, instead of five. " Humanics " (p. 
152) is a somewhat novel substitute for "the humanities" ; nor is the 
German translation, " Studium der Geisteswissenschaften," wholly satis- 
factory. It is difficult to see why the fact that American grain is 
transported in summer by way of the St. Lawrence, Canadian grain in 
winter by way of the American railroads, should present any obstacle to 
the preferential treatment by England of Canadian grain (p. 190). 
The author seems here to overlook the existing system of transportation 
in bond. American readers will hardly agree with the author in his 
view that British shipbuilding is seriously threatened by American 
competition (p. 542). He seems to overestimate the influence of the 
advocates of shipping subsidies. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
The University of Nebraska. 

The Arbiter in Council. London, Macmillan and Company; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906. — vi, 567 pp. 

An advocate of peace, the " arbiter " is supposed to call his friends 
into council, for the purpose of discussing the situation in the world 
and the possibility of doing away with war. The conference is opened 
by the "arbiter," who reads a paper on war, its causes and conse- 
quences. This is followed by papers by certain of his companions on 
modern warfare, private war and the duel, cruelty, perpetual peace and 
the federation of the world, arbitration, the political economy of war, 
and Christianity and war. The discussion is supposed to run through 
seven days. Some of the papers contain much useful information, 
especially as to the gradual transformation of public opinion on the 
subject of war ; and the reasoning is always clear and connected. The 
most interesting chapters are those on the causes and consequences of 
war, private war and the duel, cruelty, and perpetual peace and the 
federation of the world. The least satisfactory chapter is that on 
arbitration. The theory of arbitration is well analyzed, and the nature 
of the process is well explained ; but very little information is afforded 
as to what has been accomplished by this method of settling interna- 
tional disputes. We are told that " a French author, who enumerates 
177 cases of international arbitration between 1794 and 1900, finds 
that Great Britain took part in seventy, the United States in fifty, 
France in twenty-six, and Germany in none at all." The " French 
author," whoever he may be, is, if correctly cited, altogether mistaken. 
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His list of 177 cases is necessarily to some extent spurious, as the num- 
ber is not so large ; and the statement that Germany has taken part in 
no arbitrations is erroneous. In 1884 an arbitral agreement was con- 
cluded between Germany and Chile, for the adjudication of claims. 
The claims were afterwards directly settled, but the tribunal was 
organized, and the fact that it afterwards became unnecessary for it to 
pronounce decisions detracts nothing from the participation of Germany 
in the proceeding. In 1895 the claims of German subjects against 
Hayti were disposed of by means of a mixed commission. In 1890 
Baron Lambermont, minister of state of Belgium, decided as arbitrator 
the differences between Germany and Great Britain as to the island of 
Lamu. Not long previously, the Fiji land claims of German subjects 
were adjusted, not indeed by a board of arbitration, but by an Anglo- 
German joint commission. These observations render it appropriate 
to add that the present volume is especially strong on what may be 
called the antiquarian side. It also treats fully of certain questions 
connected with or growing out of the Boer war. Its gravest defect is 
due to its author's apparent lack of acquaintance with authentic Amer- 
ican sources of information as to the actual progress of international 
arbitration in recent times. He is not the only writer that has been 
misled by publications whose inaccuracies may most charitably be ex- 
cused as emotional ; but it is to be regretted that, in a work containing 
so much instructive matter, a more serious attempt was not made to 
present arbitration's latest and greatest achievements. The use of the 
volume would be much facilitated if it had an index. 

J. B. M. 

Queen Elizabeth and the Levant Company. With Twenty-six 
Fac-simile Illustrations of Manuscripts and other Interesting Plates, 
from Manuscripts in His Majesty's Public Record Office, the Manu- 
script Department of the British Museum, and the Archives of Venice, 
etc. By H. G. Rosedale. Oxford University Press, 1904. — 92 pp. 

According to the data here printed, the Levant Company (formed by 
the union of the earlier Turkey and Venetian companies) had sent an 
elaborate present to Sultan Murad II, in the year 1594, and had secured 
the good-will and favor of the sovereign to a promising degree, in com- 
parison with the position of the French and the Venetian ambassadors, 
when Murad died and Mehemet III succeeded to the throne. This 
unexpected event had among its results that " the giving of presents 
must begin again" ; and this placed the English ambassador, Sir Ed- 



